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John Bright never participated much, except on a 
few unusual occasions, in the organized peace move- 
ment, technically so called. His work was done in 
the regular course of his duties as a member of the 
House of Commons. It was a necessary expression 
of his religious and moral character and of the prin- 
ciples by which he guided his whole life, public as 
well as private. He could not have been anything 
else but a peacemaker and have remained true to 
himself. That is the kind of statesmen needed in 
the parliamentary halls of the world today. There 
are some such ; we wish there were more. 



Special Edition of the Advocate of 
Peace. 

We are preparing to issue a special number of the 
Advocate of Peace for December, devoted to the sub- 
ject of the arbitration treaties now before the Senate 
and their ratification. We hope to distribute at least 
fifty thousand copies of this special number. We shall, 
therefore, be greatly obliged to our members and friends 
if, immediately on receiving this paper, they will send 
us the names of a few influential persons in their States 
and communities to whom copies may be sent. Let the 
names be typewritten, if possible, and in alphabetical 
order by cities and towns within the State. 

Notice of a Special Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

Notice is hereby given of a special meeting of the 
American Peace Society to be held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C, on Friday, December 8, 1911, 
at ten o'clock A. M. 

The meeting is called to consider certain suggested 
changes in the organization and constitution of the So- 
ciety, already discussed at the Annual Meeting in May, 
looking to a completer federation of all the peace organ- 
izations of the country and the increase of their strength 
and efficiency. The suggested changes in the constitu- 
tion are as follows: 

1. The Board of Directors shall be constituted as fol- 
lows: Twelve members of the board shall be chosen by 
the society at its Annual Meeting. In addition to 
these, each branch or section of the society having 500 
members or fraction thereof over 100 members shall be 
entitled to choose one member of the board and an ad- 
ditional member for each additional 500 members or 
fraction thereof over 100. 

2. Each branch or section of the society shall have the 
right to send one official delegate to the annual and other 
meetings of the society, and as many additional dele- 
gates as it has times 100 members. But all members of 
the society present at the annual and other meetings 
who are not official delegates shall have the right to cast 
their individual votes. 



3. The Executive Committee to be increased from 
seven to nine members. 

4. The creation of a new official to be called the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, who shall have charge, under the 
Executive Committee, of the outlying executive work 
of the society, and thus relieve the General Secretary of 
a portion of the heavy labor which the growth of the 
society has imposed. 

Benjamin P. Trueblood, 

Secretary. 



Germany's 
Proposal. 



Editorial Notes. 

If it is true, as cabled from Berlin, 
that the German government has for 
some time been carrying on negotia- 
tions with the British Cabinet looking to an arrange- 
ment to check the growth of navies, it is easily the most 
encouraging international news that has been published 
for a long time. If the step has not yet been taken, 
one of three or four governments must take it before 
long. It is felt in all the important capitals of the 
world that the present rivalry cannot go on much longer. 
It will be to Germany's everlasting honor if she has 
shown the courage to open the negotiations for the arrest 
of the naval-increase folly. When Great Britain and 
Germany have once begun the serious consideration of 
the problem they will find that, difficult as it is, the 
solution will not be anything like as troublesome as they 
have supposed. The other maritime powers Will wel- 
come the step with great satisfaction, and will at once co- 
operate, and the burdened peoples, who have been seeing 
farther and faster in this matter than their govern- 
ments, will be swift to make known their loyal and pa- 
triotic approval. 



Japan and the 
United States. 



At the dinner of welcome given to 
Hamilton Holt and Lindsey Russell at 
the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, September 
25, Prince Tokugara, President of the Japanese House 
of Peers, who presided, uttered the following weighty 
words: 

"Gentlemen : It is my pleasant duty tonight to pro- 
pose the health of our guests from America, whom we 
all honor, love, and esteem. No Japanese can visit their 
great country without being overwhelmed with hospital- 
ity and all forms of attention and courtesy, and we all 
feel happy whenever we are given the opportunity to 
reciprocate, though the resources for entertainment are 
lamentably inadequate in this country. But to the gen- 
tlemen whom we are so proud to have as our guests to- 
night we owe gratitude not only for their hospitality to 
us while in their country, but for their noble efforts in 
the cause of peace and amity between the two great na- 
tions. Nobody who really knows the American people 
can ever doubt that their sentiments are thoroughly 
friendly to us. As for ourselves, we all know that we 
are in no less degree friendly to the Americans. As a 



